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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol. xxiii, No. 8. 



Be Baltasar Elisseo de Medinilla. 14, 

Decimas i. la Atjbencia. 

Desconfiancas de ausencia, 
Hijas propias de mi amor, 
Plies dais materia al dolor, 
Dad Talor k la paciencia. 
Haceos mi honor resistencia 
Por lo que teneis de celos, 
Mas como el todo es desbelos 
Da prebiniendo mudancas 
Al sabio desconfiancas, 

Y & los honrados recelos. 

Kmdeme vuestra porfia, 
Ay de lo que amor padece, 
Pues que por grande merece, 

Y por grande desconfia. 

Mi amor en mi alma os crfa, 
No ofendais al duefio mfo, 
Porque en aqueste desbio 
Mostrarle umilde procuro, 
Que si en su fe me aseguro, 
En mi dicha desconffo. 

Mas vuestro poder mirad, 
Que con ser mucho mayor 
Su lealtad que mi temor, 
Vence el temor su lealtad. 
Bien paga a su voluntad 
(Si asf su balor ofendo) 
Lo que del estoy temiendo, 
Pues con culpas obligando, 
Mas bengo i, estarle queriendo. 

Dos causas en mi teneis, 
Si la tercera negais, 
Amor con que os enjendrais, 
Ausencia con que creceis. 
Mas no me lo negareis 
Aunque os bea presumir 
De hijos de saber sentir, 
Que si es ynjenio dudar, 
Bien puede desconfiar 
Quien tan bien supo elejir. 

Mostrais tan to en ausentaros, 
Mis deseos verdaderos, 
Que siendo culpa teneros, 
E benido & desearos. 
No me espanto con fiaros, 
De mi amor desconfiancas, 
Aunque al ausencia esperancas 
Da Celia de resistencias, 
Que son efetos de ausencias 
Los deseos, y mudancas. 

"Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, MS. 3922, fol. 41- 
42b. 



Ya vibfs en mf de asiento, 

Y aunque procuro entretanto 
Dibertiros con el llanto, 

Con propio llanto os aumento. 
Porque a tal merecimiento 
Mirando mi amor agora 
Teme alcancar, si le adora, 

Y llorando amor porfia, 
Que quien am a desconfia 

Y tanbien ama quien llora. 

J. P. WlOKEESHAM CrAWJFOKD. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



A NOTE TO KOBNEE'S LEIER 
UND SCHWEBT. 

One of the sonnets in Korner's Leier und 
Schwert bears a title which, seems to be mis- 
applied, and which has not been explained in 
any standard edition of the poet's works: 
Vor Rauch's Biiste de?' Konigin Luise, written 
in January, 1812. The work known to-day as 
"Rauch's bust of Queen Luise" could not 
have inspired Korner, as it was not made until 
1816, three years after Korner's death; the 
most accessible reproduction of it is perhaps 
the one in Bigelow's German Struggle for 
Liberty (New York and London, 1903), vol. i, 
opposite page 8. This bust moreover represents 
a living woman, with eyes wide open, whereas 
the poet addresses the queen with the words: 
"Du schlafst so sanft," and "schlumm're 
fort," and " dann, Deutsche Peau ! erwache." 
The sonnet is evidently an apostrophe to a 
likeness of the dead queen. This being the 
case, one thinks at once of Eauch's sarcophagus 
in the royal mausoleum in Charlottenburg. 
The representation of the lifeless queen there 
and the poet's address agree perfectly. But how 
could the full-length recumbent figure be called 
a " Biiste " ? and how could Korner have seen 
it since the sarcophagus was not made until 
1813? An authenticated connection between 
the figure and the sonnet is established by 
means of Peschel-Wildenow's Theodor Korner 
(Leipzig, 1898), vol. x, page 328. Here we 
are told that Korner met Eauch in Vienna in 
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January, 1812, at the house of Humboldt, when 
Eauch was on his way to Italy to execute the 
sarcophagus, taking with him an "Abguss-"' 
of the head of the figure which he had made in 
Berlin, and which was later used in the exe- 
cution of the complete sculpture. Korner's 
sonnet was therefore addressed to a bust of 
Queen Luise, but in reading the poem nowa- 
days we are to think of the recumbent likeness 
of the queen on the sarcophagus in Charlot- 
tenburg. 

Geo. M. Peiest. 

Princeton, N. J. 



NOTES ON BEOWULF. 

166-171. Sense is usually made out of this 
passage by taking 168 as adversative — " in spite 
of all this he [Grendel] could not molest the 
throne." (So, in general, Garnett, Earle, L. 
Hall, C. Hall.) The passage is usually re- 
garded as a Christian interpolation; but it is 
hard to believe that even an interpolator would 
so far weaken the force of the description of 
Grendel's descent upon Heorot as to suggest 
that any portion of the hall was free from his 
molestation. Nor, admitting this, can we find 
a satisfactory explanation of ne his myne wisse. 
It is ridiculous to say that Grendel did not 
"share the sentiment" of the throne (Earle), 
or " did not know His [God's] purpose " (C. 
Hall) ; it seems equally unsatisfactory to adopt 
the old suggestion, "he [Grendel] scorned his 
[Hrothgar's] favors," as does Professor C. G. 
Child. 

The chief difficulties disappear if we make 
the he in 168 refer to Hrothgar. Hrothgar 
could not approach his own throne, precious 
in the sight of God (or perhaps preferably, 
that precious thing, standing before the eyes 
of God), nor did he [Hrothgar] at that time 
experience His favor." It is true that accord- 
ing to modern English standards, hs could 
refer only to Grendel, but in Old English 
poetry no such logical sequence can be expected. 
The simple use of a definite pronoun is suffi- 



cient to indicate a change of subject. Proper 
names often seem indeed to be purposely with- 
held. Thus Beowulf himself, the hero of the 
poem, is not mentioned by name until 149 
lines after his first appearance in the poem, 
though all this time he has been the chief 
person before us ; so Grendel is vaguely referred 
to (100) as an, before he is definitely named. 
This indefiniteness of subject contributes largely 
to the obscurity of the Beowulf. In this par- 
ticular passage, the use of the definite he (168) 
and of wine Scyldinga (170) seems to me suffi- 
cient indication that Hrothgar is the subject of 
the last four lines of the passage. 

If this interpretation be accepted, the punctu- 
ation of the passage should be changed as 
follows : 

Heorot eardode, 
eine-fdge sel sweartum nihtim. 
No he 'SoTie gif-stol gretan moste, 
m&8$um,for Metode, ne His myne wisse; 
< Scet wees wrcec micel wine Scyldinga. 

311. Ltxte se leoma ofer landa fela. 

This beautiful line, with its suggestive con- 
notation, reminds one of Balder's house, Breid- 
ablik. 

760. Him fade vMjeng ; fingras burston. 

This line immediately suggests two ques- 
tions: Whose fingers are referred to? and, 
What is the meaning of burston? Dictionaries 
and glossaries give only the obvious meanings. 
It is a passage that must be interpreted by 
the translators. The German and English 
translators agree in referring the fingers to 
Beowulf, rendering variously, "his fingers 
cracked " (Garnett, C. Hall) ; " cracked as they 
would burst" (Earle); "crackled" (J. L. 
Hall); "bursted" (Morris and Wyatt). Pro- 
fessor C. G. Child renders, "the fingers of 
the giant one snapped"; which is vague, but 
seems to refer to Beowulf. 

None of the translators seems to have made 
sense out of the apparently simple burston. 
What is meant by saying that anybody's fingers 
crack, crackle, or snap? Probably the under- 
lying idea of most of the translators is that 
Beowulf gripped so hard that his knuckles 
cracked, but to evolve this meaning from the 



